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The Poetry of our Prose. 


Tue debt which the world owes her great Poets, receives its fullest 
acknowledgment in the veneration with which we cherish their memo- 
ries. From the earliest history until our own times, they have been 
faithful in representing the impulses, the feelings, and the spirit of the 
age in which they have lived, and, in so doing, have formed a bond 
which has joined in close union the different stages of our civilization. 
It is no wonder, then, that mankind have regarded poetry with un- 
common reverence, and have added increased blessings for every new 
service it has rendered them. It is, perhaps, because we feel the bur- 
den of our obligation so heavily, that we are wont to look with a pas- 
sionate admiration upon the great Poets of antiquity. It may be, 
moreover, that our worship of the past arises from the fact, that in 
comparing modern poetry with the ancient, we see so plainly our own 
littleness. At least, amid the boastfulness and vanity of our age, we 
long to turn aside from its countless issues and unfeeling practicality, 
to contemplate the humility which characterizes the old master Poets 
of the world. It has been said, therefore, “that he who aspires to be 
a great Poet, must first become a little child.” In advocating an opin 
ion like this, however, one seems, after all, to reap but a barren re- 
ward for his pains. For we are wont, in these times, to look upon the 
great works done among us, as the peculiar fruits of that universal 
genius, which so bountifully marks our age. There are, however, 
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those who see in the simplicity and unity, which is manifested in the 
lives of some men, a more spiritual and fervent nature, a higher type 
of character than can exist under the incompleteness and specious 


.show with which reputed greatness sometimes mocks us. They would 


‘have us learn to see in our great Poets but silent, earnest, simple men. 
We might fail in attempting to establish the claim that genius was 
theirs, in the present significance of the term, for their lives, neither 
brilliant nor wonderful, have not excited our amazement, and, certain- 


ily, cannot so speedily pass from our memory. Their place is not in 


.the common temple which we build to our great men, but, separate 


.and distinct, the world worships her true Poets around an altar not 


made by human hands. 

When Lord Macaulay first made known to the public his opinion, 
‘that with the progress of civilization, there had been a corresponding 
decline in poetry, he was censured for advocating what seemed to be 
a literary heresy in this age, when poetry has shown so much life and 
gives such rich promise. Let us consider, if we mistake in adopting 
this article of literary faith, not in full, perhaps, but in so far as to 
maintain that poetry, in the later ages, has changed its direction. 

In all Grecian character, nothing excites as much our sympathy 
and reverence, as that strong, unguided faith, which reconciled them 
to a destiny of which they were wholly ignorant. Unconscious whith- 
er this pure, deep trust would lead them, unable even to solve the 
mysteries of their own lives, they seem almost forced to rest their 
worship upon a more tangible divinity than the philosophy of that 
age even could sanction. Their Religion was drawn from their own 
imagination ; their God was of their own making. The faith of the 
people was, indeed, a gross superstition, but the lives of those in whom 
the world even yet recognizes her teachers, speak to us in a tone far 
above the cry of the multitude. Their spiritual vision, led by imagi- 
nation, extended even unto the throne of the true Deity. No revela- 
tion had yet set limits to it; no knowledge of the law restrained it ; 
but, free and restless, it became the very soul, the living fire of their 
faith. This they sought to increase, to enliven, and to deepen, while 


we are but striving to remain steadfast in that which we already have. 


Their poetry was inspired by the self-same spirit, and has come to us 
as the expression of their dreams, as the fruit of their earnest faith. 
It was not simply a beautiful creation, which ministered only to the 
fancy, and then passed away like an illusion, but it was a grand work, 
which embodied their religion, and removed the veil that blinded 
them. It was a necessity of the age, subserving, then, a great pur- 
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pose, but now, it seems only to amuse and charm men. Imagination, 
formerly, was even more infallible than reason, but in this age, pos- 
sessed of full and perfect knowledge, we trust it not, and seek to turn 
our poetry into a new and more common channel, from whence flows 
that only which satisfies a capricious fancy. Instead of that poetry 
which comes down to us through the ages, with swelling volume, like 
the grand tones of music, we have only its faintest semblance, and 
much, beside, that is light and trifling. What the imagination was to. 
the Ancients, the fancy is tous. “The function and gift of the one, 
are the getting at the root; its nature and dignity depend on its hold- 
ing things always by the heart. Take its hand from off the beating 
of that, and it will prophesy no longer; it looks not in the eyes, it 
judges not by the voice, it describes not by the outward features ; all 
that it affirms, judges, and describes, it affirms from within.” While, 
on the other hand, “the fancy sees only the outside, and is able to 
give a portrait of the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail,” We 
may delight in our Ballads and Lyric Poetry, and call them excellent, 
if we choose, but the age which could produce a great Epic, has long 
since passed away. 

But it may be inquired, however, does not Christianity, among the 
blessings which it has brought to mankind, also exalt and ennoble the 
spirit of poetry? Cannot our Poets see clearer through the mists 
which obscure their sight, than they could in an age, when they look- 
ed out on the darkness of night, without a single friendly light to lead 
them on? It is just here that we find the substantial reason for the 
decline of poetry. In the excess of our knowledge, we find a limit to 
our invention. The outstretched hand, which says to us, “thus far 
only,” has illumined the darkness alike for us all. Beyond, the imag- 
ination is forbidden and refuses to penetrate, and we are left to solace 
ourselves in the unhidden mysteries of creation. Formerly, poetry, 
drawing its life from an imagination which knew no bounds, shone like 
a star in the night, but now, in the full dawn of the day of our civili- 
zation, its old luster has passed away. Religion itself has not enlarg- 
ed or deepened this spiritual part of our nature. Time and society 
have failed to impair or improve it, but the power of the imagination 
has continued the same undefined, divine thing, in every age. It does 
not prophesy to us more truly, nor does it unfold for us more wonders 
than it did years ago. To the Ancients it imaged the Deity himself, 
and told them of their immortality; for us it can but reflect the light 
which has already come. 

In this age, unromantic and full of its conceits, our search for the 
elements of real poetry must be a vain one. We are practical enough 
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to delight in satires, and oftentimes sentimental enough to poison the 
earnestness and passion of genuine poetic feeling. Pope wrought only 
in obedience to the spirit of his age, when he wrote that aimless, soul- 
less, sounding philosophy of life, which we see in the Essay on Man. 
Had he reasoned less, and felt more, he would have given us a far bet- 
ter poem. So every age may bear testimony to the fact, that in ab- 
stracting from poetry its simplicity and singleness of thought, we 
deaden also its vitality. Analysis is, in truth, not the business of 
poetry. But it seems to thrive most in vagueness and in the doubt 
of inquiry. The spirit of this age, stern and uncompromising, eager 
for knowledge, and ever in search of wonders, demands the substance, 
and not the shadow,—the reality, and not the dream. Hence, we are en- 
gaged in the philosophy of things, and not in their creation. It is no 
wonder, then, that our poetry, obeying the call of the age for plea- 
sure, should serve its changing tastes and varying fancy, instead of 
seeking to invigorate and develop the deeper impulses of the human 
heart. 

The rule, however, which we have endeavored to establish, is not so 
absolute, and, consequently, cannot be so false as to admit of no vari- 
ation. For believing that exceptions can but confirm and strengthen 
the general theory, we willingly adopt whatever additional evidence 
of this kind we may have. In an age, moreover, in which poetry has 
been struggling with all these difficulties, when that man has risen up 
among us, whose genius surmounts all opposition, he should be dou- 
bly honored for his triumph. In the great Poet of this century, we 
find such aman. Let us accord to England’s Poet Laureate, if his 
own countrymen do not, the full measure of his deserving. 

If civilization has not been attended by a decline in poetry, it has, 
certainly, caused it to take to itself another form. It comes to us in 
our times, at least, in a new department of our Prose. That species 
of fiction, which has sprung up within the last century, seems to be 
but the out-growth of a poetic element, which had slumbered and 
well nigh died out, during many ages which had preceded our own. 
But now revived by such men as Hawthorne, Ruskin, Dickens and 
Kingsley, if it speaks to the world in a different voice, at least, it has 
not lost, in the change, all of its earnestness, sincerity, and meaning. 
While the old germ of poetry, which we might once believe was ex- 
tinguished forever, but from whence has issued this new life, has not im- 
parted to us its whole spirit, it has, indeed, given us that which seems 
like unto it. In the Romance and Fiction of this age, we cannot be- 
lieve, perhaps, that the imagination has found a field wherein it can 
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perform a perfect work ; for here it has no theme equal to itself, but 

we shall realize, in time, that it breathes in part the spirit of ancient 

poetry, and embodies, too, nearly all of our own. Indeed, we could 

hardly expect that our poetry, under whatever form it might appear, 

with a purpose entirely different from that of the dark ages, should 

inherit all of its old qualities. Formerly the imagination was wont to 

divine the unknown future, ministering even to the soul of man; but,. 
now, in our complete knowledge, the true poet finds, in our daily life, . 
with its varying phases, but an indifferent subject, one which burdens, 

rather than exalts his spirit. The direction, therefore, which this. 
branch of our literature has taken, seems to be almost an absolute ne-- 
cessity, for there can be no question but that the characteristic features. 
of our times demand it. Perhaps, to this fact, more than any other,.. 
fiction owes the controlling influence which it now holds. Sir Walter: 
Scott seems to have labored in conformity to this very idea, and, turn-- 
ing his poetry into a more popular channel, has thereby achieved his. 
greatest success. To the teachings of our literature, heretofore, we. 
have ever been wont to give but a dubious assent; but this new pow- 

er has risen up among us, which, without slighting our peculiarities, . 
tells us wherein we lack, and finds a sympathetic chord in every heart. . 
The old poetic spirit is not wholly dead, its fire has not yet altogether 

gone out, but a part still remains, which brightens for us even in the 

present. Lord North, searching through the poetry of modern times, 

was forced to conclude that there was but a single great Poem in the 

English tongue. Even though this judgment. were a just one, and 

could apply to our own times, yet this age seems willing to confide its. 
Poetry to those who have been called our Prose Poets. 

To the Ancients their imagination furnished a religion, which told, 
them of a God dwelling in the very heavens. They worshiped, in-. 
deed, about an ideal altar, but theirs, we well know, was no unmean-- 
ing service, no mocking show. Greece, rich in her philosophy and; 
poetry, was also earnest in her faith and feeling. We would not calli 
their wisdom worthless, for to them it was the spring of a new life; 
nor can we believe that their imagination created for them deceiving, . 
bitter hopes, for it illumined before them a new path, which, until then, . 
was altogether hidden in the darkness. We do well, it is true, to im-- 
itate them, but let us also remember, that what we take from others. 
must be born again within ourselves. W. L. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Faith in Moral Eruth essential to the highest achiebe- 
ments of Genius. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL, CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 


STrance amphibious creature, this Man! A spirit of the upper 
heavens, masked in a pigmy body, bound apprentice to a life-time 
which is insignificant, even in comparison with that of the insignifi- 
cant planet, its dwelling-place. Marvellous creature! Filling, when’ 
he stands erectest, only a matter of six feet of God’s boundless spaces, 
up towards heaven, yet to the majesty of whose diviner nature, only 
the blue, fathomless deep of midnight, moted with stars as with dust 
of the silent chambers of eternity, can stand as symbol. Made of 
such strange materials, man constantly is inhabitant of two worlds, 
not separate merely by any distance of space, but utterly outside one 
another’s sphere and reach; so that the brain, built up out of earth, 
never can conceive of spirit, and no particle of the soul, born out of 
spirit, can have touch or contact with aught that is earthly, save only 
in the mystery of life. One, a world of matter; appealing to him 
through appetites, and senses, and all visible forms. The other, a 
moral world ; reaching him with its unseen influences, through thought 
and feeling, and all the wonderful life of the soul. 

When we consider the character of these worlds, how all that is 
perishable and contemptible belongs to the one, while in the other are 
all things which have any real value to man, we cannot but wonder to 
find him living his whole life through, with sole reference to objects 
merely earthly,—straining brain and arm for purposes which must 
come utterly to naught when he lies dying. 

Looking for the reason of this strange thing under the sun, we find 
that the mass of men are under a delusion. In some wonderful way, 
earthly matters look to them of the largest importance; the little 
years of a life-time stretch to an endless length, and life’s foolish griefs 
and joys make to the man the whole difference of happiness or wretch- 
edness. Thus humanity trudges its way from birth-day to death-day, 
doing its small work in what peace it can, satisfied if it have to bear no 
great pain and may sleep soundly at the end. To them, earth’s com- 
mon laborers, the truths of ¢his world—say rather the hollow un- 
truths of this world—seem sufficient. 
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But not quite all men are thus crusted with the dust of the lower 
ground. To one and another, here and there among the nations, God 
gives genius,—and where it falls, the eyes have clear insight, and the 
earth has power to satisfy no more forever. Without constant hold 
upon a higher world—trustful faith in God’s presence, and human im- 
mortality, and in the eternal plan weaving itself out of the lightest 
moments of time—it is not possible for genius to labor. Thzs divine 
thing, at least, puts not forth its power, except with a great thing 
to do, and a great reason for its being done. 

Mark here the difference between belief in moral truth, and faith in it ; 
for of belief the world is full,—but of faith it is very empty :—on their 
beliefs men only reason—on their faiths they act. When the intellect 
is thoroughly roused to thoughts of the great God, and of our rela- 
tions to Him, and to the future, it seems to us inconceivable that a 
man should ever spend a day without seeing it as part of eternity. 
Yet, when nothing interrupts our habitual routine of existence, we are 
capable of going through the customary forenoon, and afternoon, and 
evening, on a scale of life almost merely animal. But when the man’s 
being is awakened by some unwonted impression,—some swift action, 
like the flash of a sudden thought leaping from the flower at our foot 
to a far-off planet, with a track behind it across the brain like the trail of 
a falling-star—or by some vast scene, from a mountain-summit,—or 
into the crimson and golden recesses of a stormy sunset—then the 
soul is compelled to recognize its divinity,—then for the moment at 
least it has faith. 

It is to be wondered at, that men get on as they do in the small 
matters of every-day life, without apprehension of anything beyond 
the mere present. It is hard to see why, in the midst of some sum- 
mer’s day, half the inhabitants of the earth do not, once for all, fling 
down tool and work, crying, “ what profit is there of our labor under the 
sun? We labor that we may have bread to eat,—and we eat that we 
may have strength to labor,—and after a little we die. Let us make 
an end of our long weariness forever.” Yet in some way, by the pleas- 
ures strewn sparsely along the road-side, by the hope always of ad- 
ding a bright to-morrow to the dark to-day, stimulus enough is fur- 
nished to keep heart and lungs at work year by year. No one can 
tell what little ambitions, and visions of fortune or reputation, and 
favor with fair women, lead on common mortals through life-times. 
Certain it is, that the highest genius cannot be moved by such trivial 
things: there must be a great purpose, to rouse great energies. 

For a Beaumont or a Byron,— men with genius, both of them,—it was 
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reward enough to feel the soft finger-touches of admiring fame, weav- 
ing the laurel round their brows. But when Spenser and Shakspeare 
go to their work, they must feel above their foreheads the flutterings 
of wings of angels,—who are messengers from God’s throne to assure 
them it is truth they are working with. 

The clear eyes of such spirits, far-seeing through all imposing 
shows, looking out upon the earth as one looks out upon a rainy day, 
and seeing it all full of sobbings of storms, and all soiled and drag- 
gled with evil,—fellow-men going about like phantoms,—if they had 
not the faith which would give it all coherence, could scarcely discern 
motives for temporary exertion; much less for that long labor which 
looks into the Future for consummation and reward. The man who 
lives, not because life is infinitely beautiful, but because the avenues 
to death are sentineled by pain and terror, can have little reason for 
effort: if men are only ingenious mannikins, then 


“ ’Twere scarcely worth our while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ’ere we die.” 


But if it is an angel in disguise we see beside us, a fair spirit strayed 
from its way back to heaven, with wings heavy with the night-dew, we 
turn and say, “ My brother—my poor brother”—and then our nerves 
grow tense, and the resolution to action stirs within us as though it 
heard a reveille beating in the heart-throbs. 

Even if some greater soul should reason that it were better, even for 
their transient lives, for men to be happy than miserable,—better, even 
with no God, to be holy than vile,—yet philanthropy, uncrowned by 
faith, would furnish but a broken-hearted purpose. The labor would 
be too hopeless ; the heavens would be bands of brass to crush him,— 
and the very stars would have such power 


“To burn and brand 
His nothingness into man,” 


that he could not work.—Poor tormented soul! with strong wing 
enough to mount above the earth, but too weak to soar into the clear 
heaven,—and so doomed to hover forever between the two, in the re- 
gion of storms. 

We are talking of the achievements of genius: but it is not in 
works on canvas or on leaf that we best see the necessity of faith. 
It is in that work of all works—the great life. For, after all, the 
thing that man does in the world, what does it amount to? An 
immense muscular effort in marking his slender mark on his small 
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spot of earth, which after life-time toil comes round to where it began, 
and is thus at last—a cipher,—to be erased by the next comer, for it 
signified nothing. But the thing that he decomes, it is a miracle,— 
wonderful! worthy of its circling mote of the universe to be enacted 
upon. 

And it is here that the subject comes away from the studio of the 
great artist, and from the place of the great poet working afar-off, and 
comes home to the interest of you and me. For to us, too, there is gen- 
ius; not the magnificent power which flashes out before the world 
in some splendid action, never to be forgotten, but enough to make 
great lives and characters. The fame of the great man we cannot 
emulate. That is only an accident of his peculiar endowments. But 
the one valuable thing his genius has attained—his character as a 
man—that is within our sphere also. Take for example the man, 
whoever he may be, whom each of us sets highest in the world of 
thought and letters. It is not the volumes he has written, which we 
cherish so much, but the man as shown in them. The comfort is, 
that we can stand here, at the distance of many hundred miles or 
many hundred years, and, across the sea of common human life, surg- 
ing and swaying between us, see him rising above them in the calm 
dignity of grand manhood. It makes one proud of his birth-right, to 
look back and see what men have gone up to heaven from our earth! 

The world loves to talk to its young men of noble action,—of heroic 
labor; and the popular idea of Youth is the eager figure, charging the 
world with lance leveled and plume borne backward on the wind. 
But all this we must get sifted, if we will have from it any coherent 
meaning. For we find that man is not the iron engine to go clanging 
across the earth, crushing all things like reeds before it; but rather 
the molten metal, which goes forth into the world as into a mould,— 
shaped by the circumstances of life; no matter how ardent and fiery 
it may rush forth, not an obstacle but leaves its impression,—not even 
a direction of motion but hardens relentlessly upon the formed character. 
This is our brave “conquering the world.” Many a man thinks he 
has lived successfully, and chuckles at his triumph, when in reality he 
has only held out his heart, and let the world carve it and chip it into 
its coarse shapes,—and it is indeed pitiable to see him take back the 
ruined thing at last, with a smile of victory. If he had only seen 
that here is the secret of the world—not the thing done, be it great or 
small, but the result on the man’s own soul. For, remember, of all 
the working and the thinking which a man does on the earth, not a 
vestige can he take away with him. All that triumphs over death is 
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the character; that lives, as the man has made it in his life-time’ 
Here, at last, we labor not in crumbling marble or on frail leaves of 
books; but our material is imperishable,—our work eternal. And to 
make our life a great one, needs that in us which we have rightly 
called genius ; it is that deep insight, through the objects of the senses, 
which must ever repose on faith. 

The moral world stands in the same relation to our psycical life 
which the material universe does to earthly existence. As, in order to 
live with any just realization of our small place in God’s creation, it 
is needful that the night come after every day’s work, that looking up 
we may lose ourselves among the stellar distances, and be reminded 
of our insignificance, just so necessary is it to a comprehension of our 
life as Immortals, that we have constant faith in the realities of the 
moral world. 

_If it were always day-time, with the sun’s beams streaming across 
the earth, the arch of the blue sky would appear to us the boundary of 
creation, and man would seem the only denizen of its spaces. And 
precisely so it is that the pulse of life in our veins floods our being 
with such an overflow of vitality, that the distances of the spiritual 
world are dazzled from our consciousness. The eternal world is all 
about us, if we will but think of it, just as even now, at noonday, the 
infinite armies of the stars are wheeling across the sky, blazing and 
burning as gloriously as upon the dark-blue ground of midnight ;— 
only the sun’s light blots them away, even as the light of life blots 
away our vision of the majesty and beauty of the soul. When one 
thinks of this, death is no longer terrible. It is only as if just now, 
at mid-noon, the sun should sink swiftly down the sky, and suddenly 
the awful night-darkness rushed over the world. There would be one 
breathless moment when all thought and vision would be drowned in 
the engulfing gloom, and then the whole host of the stars would come 
sweeping into their places, like a burst of great music. Just so, when 
the pulse has fluttered its last, sick tremor, and the faces gathered 
round are fading into the dusky distance, all at once the same rush of 
glory comes over the soul, and “this mortal” hath put on its “ im- 
mortality.” 

To withdraw one’s self wholly from the activities of this present 
life, in the contemplation of moral truth, would certainly be as unnat- 
ural and wrong, as if one should dig a well so dark and deep that 
from its bottom the stars should be visible even in the day-time, and 
there should spend his life with a telescope, watching all day and all 
night. But there is little danger of erring on that side. Sins of un- 
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worldliness shall not yet need active legislation. While it is certain, 
that, without bearing about with you the constant sense of the reality of 
the invisible-world, that spark of genius in you never can make a great 
life of it—under the circumstances. Until you do actually feel that 
the right thing and the true thing, in all possible or impossible places 
and times, is the strong thing and the everlasting, and the only such, 
and that an unarmed sick-man with his hand on an atom of God’s 
truth is a match for all Devildom fighting for a lie, you are uever sure 
of living as human nature can live, if it will. Without this faith in 
right as right, you will find yourself doing what good you do, because 
men are looking at you,—or because Heaven is: which littleness, of 
all others, flee from. Stand up and do the thing that is right,—but 
do it as if you were alone on the earth, and the gods were blind. 

This age is sometimes called the “faithless age,”—with its ques- 
tioning of creeds, and its hosts of troubled souls running hither and 
thither, seeking truth. But certainly this is unjust, for the world nev- 
er was moving faster out of the midnight. If not actually a dawn as 
yet, there is at least a faint fore-shadowing of the daylight, and an 
uncomfortable shivering and huddling together of the owls and the 
bats, as though the morning air disagreed with them. 

Surely the age which frees half a continent-ful of serfs, which over- 
turns a popedom in regenerating a dead people, which is hurling off 
in righteous exasperation the system of black-slavery, need not alto- 
gether despair of itself. Look too at the leaders of this age. There 
is Thomas Carlyle—we may thank God that he has lived. What if 
he does not altogether write with the pen of angels,—who cares what 
his “style” is, while we have that great, courageous spirit of the man ? 
Even his elephantine manner of speech is to be rejoiced at rather than 
lamented, for it has made men listen to him. The world, hurrying by 
on business, and seeing the great awkward head of him rising above 
the crowd, evidently trying to say something, gesturing violently, 
stuttering and stammering in a stentorian voice, has been obliged to 
stop, and see what on earth it was all about. If he had gone on in 
the old way men would not have listened, for so long have certain 
doctrines been droned in people’s ears in the same words, that your 
comfortable man of the world has learned to sit down to his Sunday- 
dinner, entirely at peace, with—“ excellent discourse this forenoon— 
remarkably convincing on free-will and responsibility—may I trouble 

you for the butter ?” 

But this is a new aspect of the matter; for Carlyle is a man of a 
most curious faculty of eye-sight,—differing from most men in this— 
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that whatever the object before him, whether it be a crowned king or 
a constable, a peopled planet or a farthing-piece, he sees it standing 
out against the eternities for a back-ground; and ¢hat is a view of 
affairs somewhat startling to all men ! 


The great comforting truth of the whole matter is, that God has so 
arranged the faculties of men, that it is impossible for the highest 
genius to exist and not have faith. The moment that deep, truth- 
telling insight which is genius, is possessed, the man must see the ma- 
jestic reality of moral truth. So that, of necessity, the great leaders 
of men must always be the best as well as the greatest men. 

Thus wonderfully is our little world guided; secure by this one 
law, from ever falling finally under the dominion or leadership of evil. 
Roll on then, fair planet! compassed by whatever foes, full of what- 
ever ills and ignorances. For in this law God hath promised that in 
thee shall be no greatness separate from goodness,—and so thy path 
is upward, and thou art saved. 


Reminiscence. 


Close by the banks of the Paquassett flowing, 

Where beech and maple cast their shadows wide, 
And sportive zephyrs kiss the stream while going, 
And thrill to rippling all the modest tide— 


Lived uncle Jacob; old and silver headed, 
He had no wife or child—his friends were few— 

But how those few did love him, and had wedded 
Their hearts to him, I doubt he ever knew. 


He passed his days free from the noisy bustle 
And rude commotion of the city’s roar; 
The sharpest sound that smote his ear, the rustle 
Of beech leaves near his door. 


I envied him his home of rustic beauty, 
Peace and contented hours— 

And often wished my path of life and duty 
Led through such quiet bowers. 
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A REMINISCENCE, 


His tale I may not tell. Nor would I here 

The private records of his grief unclose, 

His sorrows had been borne, and free from fear 
His heart looked forward to its calm repose. 


It came. He died one starry, sweet June night, 
Nor man nor woman nigh, 

But who may tell what visions bless the sight 
Of good men when they die! 


With face of heavenly calm—his hair snow white— 
His thin hands folded on his breast— 

It seemed as if he must, with pure delight 

Have passed unto his rest. 


We laid him down beneath the grand old beeches, 
Whose deep’ning shadows he had loved of old; 
Where one might see the river’s lengthened reaches, 
At sunset turn to gold. 


Above his grave we raised no sculptured marble, 
Engraved with scriptural rhyme, 

But o’er him there the wild birds sweetly warble 
Through the long summer time. 


There sleeps he ‘neath the mound festooned with daisies, 
That whiten o’er his breast; 

There needs no minstrel’s harp or poet’s praises 

To sweeten such a rest. 


Whate’er his toil had been it now is o’er; 
Beyond the skies he finds a sure retreat, 

And now he walks upon the “shining shore,” 
With his star-sandalled feet. 


Beside his grave, last eve, I saw the shadows stealing, 
And gently brooding o’er stream and tree, 

And felt within my aching heart the feeling, 

Which comes to you and me 


When’er we visit home and find one missing, 
One face the less to greet us at thedoor, 
And half in fancy, feel again the kissing 

Of lips that kiss no more. 


Upon his sleep the stars serenely shone— 

The truant zephyrs to their cave had fled— 

The river hushed its former joyous tone— 

The birds sat sleeping in the boughs o’er head. 
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Thus, quietly as summer days at even 

Glide down with footsteps fleet, 

And darkness shows along the path of heaven 
Where they had placed their feet— 


So may we, one and all, with hopeful faces 

Pass from this weary stage, 

And leave upon the sky some starlike traces, 

To beautify the Age. W. H. H. M. 


Gunior Pear at Pale. - 


As Time, in his gentle journey, pauses for a moment to gaze upon 


the now departed joys of Junior Year, so soon vanished from our 


grasp, yet so long to be enshrined in memory, there springs up in eve- 
ry heart an instinctive longing for the continuance of its generous 
pleasures; a deep reverence for its valued intellectual culture ; a man- 
ly sadness, on bidding it farewell, which, while it cherishes bright 
dreams of future unity and affection, can still regret the congenial fel- 
lowship and salutary growths of the happiest era in Yalensian Life. 
The potent touch of experience has revealed, to an extent beyond our 
hopes, the graceful outgrowths, broad opportunities, and bounteous 
sympathy, of the twelve-month just elapsed. Grateful, then, for the 
tranquil literary leisure of those kindly hours; proud of their opu- 
lence in earnest friendship ; and, more than all, stimulated by our gen- 
uine sorrow, as we leave them behind, to record our persuasion of 
their dignity and worth, we enter, not without self-distrust, upon a 
hasty review of their principal advantages and joys. 

The auspices, that usher in the opening weeks of Junior Year, are 
alone enough to invest it with a singular charm to Students. These 
ancient homes of learning and literature, are then robed in the full 
splendor of their Autumnal loveliness. With the departure of Sum- 
mer heat and dust, the waving foliage of our familiar elms, fresher 
than ever before, invites enjoyment of its welcome shade, while merry 
glees, ringing tunefully upon the still night, ascend from joyous Stu- 
dent-groups. All classes: alike..appreciate the beauty and fascination 
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of this scene, as they conspire alike to form its characteristic features. 
But, beyond this, Juniors may always reckon upon one unique ele- 
ment of festivity. A glad sense of relief from “horrid Biennials,”’ 
which racked mind and body with wearing tortures, during the long 
Summer months, renders them enthusiastically hilarious. ‘“Cram- 
ming,” with its thousand ills, is over. There lingers, no fear of the 
Class-circle being now broken, by the compulsory absence of tried as- 
sociates. We have overleaped, at a bound, the limit which parts the 
Prose from the Poetry of College life. The most charming vacation 
of the Course has fitly paved the way for the jolliest year to be spent 
at Yale. Moreover, the consciousness of having earned a right to so- 
cial gratification, by our previous toil, enhances our eagerness to drink 
in the full inspiration and harmony of Junior fellowship. With feel- 
ings thus alive to social enjoyment, our native exuberance displays it- 
self, unchecked and supreme. All influences, within and without, 
seem calculated to foster that jovial gayety which is to shape and color 
the coming year. 

But this sentiment of careless mirth, and wide congeniality, promo- 
ted by external adjuncts, by no means stifles the aspiration, on the 
part of a majority of the Class, for high literary discipline. While 
social pleasures have become dearer, earnest labor is honored none the 
less. For a term, however attractive in the joys of friendship, must 
always owe its crowning dignity to struggles after self-discipline and 
manly culture. Accordingly it can have escaped no reflecting mind, 
in the slightest degree conversant with the workings of our Collegiate 
system, that in Junior Year, when the prescribed routine of study does 
not demand unbroken devotion and diligence, men pass beyond these 
narrow boundaries, to gain for themselves, from foreign springs of 
knowledge, robust and symmetrical attainments in Literature. Those 
who, perhaps, during the first half of their Course, have scarcely open- 
ed a book of essays, or read a line of poetry, now abandon themselves 
to the claims of polite letters, with an alacrity as healthful as it is sur- 
prising. Such ardent homage of our noble English Classics, reacting 
on the Student’s intellect and fancy, imbues him with a livelier appre- 
ciation of the models of antiquity. Far from impeding the proper ex- 
pansion of pure esthetic leanings, it renders our mental growth bal- 
anced and harmonious. This is no novel theory. Observant alumni, 
of long standing, and the fresher departures from the Lecture room 
and Chapel-seats of to-day, alike maintain it. Of course we do not 
intend to extend these remarks to every individual in the Junior Class, 
for many of these will leave the year no richer in self-culture, at its 
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close, than when they began. It is of men who propose to make Yale 
College what it was originally designed to be,—not a mere home of 
revelry and dissipation,—not a convenient avenue to respectability 
and honor,—but a true educator of the best capacities of the mind, 
and of such alone that we propose to speak here. Such Students 
will be found, during this single year, to accomplish solid and germi- 
nant results in Literature. By discrimination in the choice of authors, 
systematic study of their style and thought, and a sensitive sympa- 
thy with their highest aims and issues, the genuine scholar not infre- 
quently lays here a deep foundation for future growths in intellectual 
strength. Disputes, technically so called, tend to produce similar ef- 
fects. Although often slighted, the rare opportunities which they fur- 
nish us of improvement, are capable of infusing the scholarly mind 
with keenest vigor and polish. Nor, indeed, is such a product, upon 
the whole, uncommon. Despite the temptations to idleness, and the 
optional nature of the compositions themselves, their tenor has always 
been toward clearness and cogency in reasoning, simplicity and direct- 
ness of diction, and that orderly arrangement of sentences and devel- 
opment of ideas, which constitute the finest charms of literary endeav- 
or. In this way, our mental processes, from being purely selfish and 
subjective, have become objective and beneficent. The acquisition 
and transmission of knowledge, are now twin sisters in the family of 
intellect. Junior Year has thus promoted symmetrical literary tastes, 
and a gracious literary discipline. 

But its benignant offshoots do not stop here. It is preéminently 
the friend of sound classical culture, in scholarly education. Many of 
us, at the outset of the College curriculum, feel burdened by the 


severity of our allotted tasks. It is not an unusual fact in a Fresh- 


man’s experience, that ten hours out of the twenty-four should be con- 
scientiously and faithfully given up to the legitimate duties of the re- 
citation room. Meager and inadequate as must necessarily be the 
academic discipline of some, such intense application is rendered im- 
perative; at least if they would sustain their position as members of 
the University. This state of things can hardly fail to create a dis- 
relish for the earlier studies of the course. Then, too, the length of 
the lessons assigned throughout the first’ six terms, even after fuller 
acquaintance with the structure and genius of language, has facilita- 
ted the exercise of translation, must discourage honest effort, deaden 
scholarly enthusiasm, and lead to the indiscriminate use of prohibited 
helps. Weare confident that we do not exceed the bounds of truth, 
when we assert that four-fifths of every Class have so far deteriorated 
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in mental candor, before reaching Junior year, as to employ such 
unlawfu! aids freely if not habitually. Then, however, there is seen 
a marked and sudden change. Instead of poorly-disguised hatred of 
study, and ingenious shifts to avoid its penalties, men begin to awa- 
ken to a realizing sense of the uses of application. Diligence in 
prescribed tasks becomes easy, natural, and inspiriting. The cause 
of this metamorphosis in Student-habits is patent to every thinking 
mind. It is to be attributed, doubtless, in a great measure, to’ the 
comparative lightness of the labors imposed, which, although appa- 
rently insignificant, after the formidable magnitude of Freshman and 
Sophomore lessons, are soon found to demand all the industry that 
recitation can justly command. As lessons are rendered more mod- 
erate in length, a more critical familiarity with their contents and 
surroundings is the inevitable result. The necessity for translations 
(at best an imperfect and unsatisfactory aid,) passes away with the 
removal of the cause that gave it birth. Add to this important ad- 
vantage that of admirable instruction, and you discern at once anoth- 
er source of classical improvement to be observed, during the pro- 
gress and at the expiration of the year. We are taught then, for 
the first time in our College history, the method and scope of clas- 
sical study. The thorough and refined scholarship of our two in- 
structors, inspires confidence in their direction, makes us eager to 
elicit their approval, and exalts our whole conception of the minute- 
ness and reach of classical attainment. Norm ust we overlook here, 
that personal magnetism which kindles our minds with kindred en- 
thusiasm for the treasured lore that they cherish, with such fond 
and peculiar reverence. The influence of their association and sym- 
pathy with classical learning, quickens and energizes us in a mystic 
alliance of literary brotherhood. While congenial tasks, profound pro- 
ductions, and earnest teaching, all combine to render the study of an- 
cient models a privilege, rather than a duty, it is predominantly this 
wonderful power, on their part, of transferring to us their apprecia- 
tion of the sublime writers of the past, and their self-harmony with 
the genius of a national tongue, that vitalizes our entire range of 
scholarly purpose and endeavor. We find, under its kindly magic, 
our perseverance strengthened, our perceptions cleared, our ideas en- 
larged, our self-reliance deepened, our esthetic taste grown symmetri- 
cal and discriminating, our communion with the purest types and 
phases of the Greek and Roman wind quickened into intimate and in- 
spiring vigor. Faithful investigation, united with a concentrated en- 
ergy in combining the resulting products awakened here, will give us 
VOL. XXVI. 34* 
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at first a feeble, afterward a luminous insight into the underlying struc- 
ture of language itself. The influences of Junior Year are thus seen 
to reach the Student, in the refining culture which they impart to his 
highest mental processes, and enshrine in his innermost sympathies 
with antiquity. It has built up for him a generous classical discipline. 

But the chief fascination, and perhaps not the least advantage, of 
this epoch in our lives, attaches itself to elevated social growths. Let 
us not be misinterpreted here. We mean to include under this, not 
the superficial hilarity of boon-companions, or the noisy mirth of the 
brainless and indolent, but the genuine sympathy, congenial unison, 
and earnest friendship of faithful hearts. Such developments of our 
noblest passions and affinities, must always be prized. Without them, 
there is an irrepressible longing for something external; an unsatis- 
fied yearning for the fellowship of warm-souled natures, that shall min- 
gle the current of their lives with ours. Thus the mutual unrestraint 
and confidence, so eminently fostered by Junior Year, enters largely 
into our estimate of its value. Men feel less disposed, than at any 
previous stage of their College life, to distrust one another. As we 
lie stretched upon the green sward of the Campus, there comes over 
us a feeling of mutual faith and unfettered sociality. In our length- 
ened walks, too, and glee-crowned sails, the germ of the same princi- 
ple appears, which, in its wider unfoldings, impels joyous fraterniza- 
tion in our various rooms, and opens the way to unembarrassed disclo- 
sures of our separate, yet kindred life-experience. It is in just this 
natural manner that all sacrifices, whether of money, time or pleasure, 
become easy, for friendship’s sake. The same spirit draws inspira- 
tion from the musical tendencies of the year. As the gayety of Ju- 
nior ease is symbolized and incorporated more and more in social song, 
the elms that shade our rooms, the serene moonlight of autumn, and 
the cheerful apartments within the time-worn walls, become to us the 
watchword of our joys, and the spring of our contentment. A kind 
of spontaniety has always seemed to us to entwine the melodies of 
Junior life. No dim fears of an approaching penalty occur, to mar 
the full-souled enthusiasm of our vocal efforts. We sing, as we talk, 
from the heart. In eating clubs, moreover, and societies, while simi- 
lar sentiments prevail, they are heightened by our growing knowledge 
of the Class. We feel that two years have just prepared us to appre- 
ciate what the intimacies, there engendered, invariably promote. Itis ~ 
really surprising to us, when twelve months close, to recall the formality 
of our acquaintance with many, whose friendship we have learned, 
beneath their kindly influences, to cherish so devotedly. Junior hours 
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have revealed to us the lively sympathies, refined tastes, and cordial 
affectiou of men, whose exterior had once seemed hard and forbidding. 
As their generous impulses and high principle, combined with conge- 
nial aims and hopes, have manifested themselves in their acts and 
words, we seldom fail to realize the good fortune which has brought 
us into familiar contact with them. Intimacy with such men has 
taught us their true worth. Hence arise the sacred friendships of Ju- 
nior life. Unforeseen situations often impel us thus to cultivate inti- 
macies that ripen into the most enduring attachments. We are quite 
unconscious of the subtle power which, day by day, in mystic and be- 
nignant channels, is blending the current of our thought and feeling 
with another’s. Yet it is by just such viewless operations, that a mere 
- acquaintance has deepened into friendship ; that the instinctive attrac- 
tion of manly hearts has matured into clinging affection ; and that Stu- 
dent class-mates have become wedded, beneath their kindly Junior in- 
tercourse, in bonds of purest and abiding fellowship. The virtues and 
preciousness of such friendships we need not extol. Linked to- 
gether by the firmest fraternity, guarding each other’s honor with 
watchful jealousy, appreciative of mutual talent, without the disposi- 
tion that prompts malignant criticism, it is not too much to call their 
community of feeling hallowed in its felicity. Sooner or later it must 
merge personal antagonisms and feuds, if such there have ever been, 
into completer loyalty to the sentiment of generous Class fellowship. 
A band of tried associates, quickened in reciprocal devotion, and fired 
to concerted effort, shall leave from Class to Class, each Junior mem- 
ory, with unaffected sorrow. 

If we have seemed to any extravagant in our eulogies of this sin- 
gle year, we can only plead the merit of sincerity. The remembrance 
of it, as a golden era in life, will always awaken in us feelings of grati- 
tude, that its culture and joys, its literary growths and classic devel- 
opment, its refining essence of gracious and invigorating unity were so 
genially fused in one. 
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The Social Life of College. 


Tue social life of an American College, and especially of a New 
England College, is in every aspect altogether unique. Other men 
meet to study, to attend recitations and lectures, in the same towns, 
often, and in the midst of substantially the same outward circum- 
tances. The student of Law, of Medicine, of Divinity, finds com- 
monly the best schools in each of these special departments, with 
their libraries and their lecturers, and their courses of study, embraced 
beneath the authority, and bearing the name of the larger University, 
of which the College is a fraction. Yet Law School and Medical 
School and Theological Seminary, however similar in Faculty or 7e- 
gime, are each radically distinct in their social constitution from the 
body of Collegiate or Academical students. In fact, they have at 
best only a gasping social life, confined to boarding-houses and 
breakfast-tables, and destitute of influence. 

The social life of the College, on the other hand, is, in its character 
and significance, totally different, and it is to two or three thoughts con- 
cerning it that we design to devote as many of our pages. 

That it is a power, observation has shown. Its effects, although 
gradual, are so singular and striking, that the hastiest observer will 
not fail to detect them. Commencing with the earliest experiences 
of student life, and working outward through sentiments and opinions, 
it often changes and totally transforms the entire character and being 
of him whom it reaches. This is its method, but its first noticed 
effect is the last in the series, and is only thus prominent because ex- 
ternal, and so most easily recognized. 

It is matter of common knowledge and remark, that the students 
who yearly come up to this University, for a partial or complete Col- 
legiate training, present to the eye the utmost diversity of physical 
aspect. Coming from all sections of the country and from all posi- 
tions in life, they bring with them, unmistakably, the air and the aro- 
ma of old associations. The young pedagogue of a winter’s experience 
in school keeping, lays down his quill and his ferrule, to take his seat 
upon the fourth form of the new school-house. The ambitious student 
of Law’allows the dust to thicken upon his fresh volume of Black- 
stone, while he goes back in his study to periods before the Twelve 
Tables and the Justinian Code. The mechanic forsakes his factory 
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and the farmer his plow, while he to whom more ample resources fur- 
nish a more liberal culture, steps, proud and confident, from the narrow 
stage of the Academy into the arena of College life. And so the 
coup-d’@il of each class as it enters corresponds to and betokens this 
variety of origin. The angles which no social intercourse has ever 
rounded, the ten thousand marks of individuality, in feature and dress 
and general deportment, which social culture has never overlaid, stand 
out at this period with especial prominence; and it is natural and ne- 
cessary that it should be so. 

But the fact, as it seems to us, gathers significance and illustrates 
the action of social forces in College, when we set it in contrast with 
the singular resemblance, which, through passing years, comes over 
each advancing class. There is a power which acts like alchemy, 
moulding the heterogeneous elements which are brought here, into a 
miniature nationality, as unique and self-centered and as easily recog- 
nizable in its every member, as the Scotchman’s Highland brogue, or 
the Indian’s bronzed and painted face. But the force which involves 
this transforming power does not lie among the influences which the 
administration of this College aims to exert. It does not spring from 
the mental discipline which Plato and Homer, Guizot and Hamil- 
ton, still, as of old, impart to waiting students. Here the most se- 
cluded and quiet student is mightier than Plato, for it is the channels 
of College social life, in which each one’s influence flows, that carry 
the force which works this so strange transformation. 

There is a peculiar importance attaching to this particular evidence 
of the existence and energy of College social life, because it involves 
and implies all others. The method of the operation of the force we 
are considering is, as we have hinted, primarily upon the mind and 
character. It is this of which the outward life, words, actions, even 
the face and mien, are the embodiment and expression, and the change 
we have indicated in the latter relations is the immediate result of a 
far more important and enduring change in the character which under- 
lies and governs them. ‘The former is the result of the combined ac- 
tion of various influences which we have thus far associated under the 
general term, social life; the latter, of several specific influences 
which we now pass to mention. 

Of these, it is natural to put for the first one, the intimacy of Col- 
lege life. It is this, in fact, which gives it the greater part of its 
power, while it is worthy of notice as curious and striking in itself. 
For, outside of the family, we know of no relation in which the stu- 
dent is more closely associated with those about him, than during his 
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four years of University life. It is not simply the intercourse of the 
recitation-room, of the boarding-house, of memorable loiterings under 
the elms. But each man’s life, from his entering College till his 
graduation from it, is passed under the eyes of those with whom de- 
sign or accident may have thrown him into the closest connection. 
From his most cherished and trusted friend, from whom he seeks to 
conceal no secret, to another whose friendship he more than questions, 
he must consent to be studied and sifted by all. 

Nor do we deem this a fault of our College life. It furnishes such 
facilities as are rarely found elsewhere, for the study of that which is 
more precious and rare than parchments, the many-sided human char- 
acter. For no man here can hide his true nature behind a veil of pre- 
tense and hypocrisy. Our social life points to his conduct and tears 
the lying cheat aside. Or if, with stealthy shrewdness, he screens his 
conduct from the scrutiny of his associates, he must build him again 
the pillar of Stylites, or even the slight intercourse which discloses 
the habits of his mind, will open a broader and deeper insight into his 
character. It betrays itself at once, spontaneously and insensibly, on 
every hand, to the Argus-eyed critics, among whom he has ventured. 
Hence it is that a man so certainly and unerringly finds his level in 
College. For the same eyes which are so quick to detect deceit and 
pretense, are not slower to discover all genuine merit, while the warm 
hearts that beat below them leap instinctively to reward it. Yet, at the 
same time, a sham cannot live here long. Like the rotten corpses of 
the old Etruscan Lucumons, which they dig up at Florence, it melts in 
the light of such intimate knowledge and such piercing scrutiny. But 
the man who has learned thus to read his fellow-men has learned al- 
ready half the lesson of life, has fought already half its battle. 

The freedom of College life amounts not infrequently, almost to 
lawlessness. Shut out as we are from the world around us by the 
very constitution of the community which we form, with a traditional 
feud to give piquancy to.our intercourse, the student comes naturally 
to hold a chivalrous disregard of the customs of society, if not of the 
laws of the town or the state. He grows weary of the restrictions 
with which the Law surrounds and shields the individual citizen. 
Accordingly we find actions, which the external world frowns on and 
condemns, made habits in College by the universal usage. The sen- 
timent which tries such actions is of course elevated or depressed to 
the same level. For in this case, as in others, it is not always or com- 
monly the judgment that regulates the life, but actions here, as else- 
where, make opinions. 
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It must follow from this, and we think observation confirms the 
conclusion, that the effect of College social habits on the thinking of 
College, is preéminently disastrous. Its natural result is to generate 
carelessness, inaccuracy, skepticism. It pronounces reverence a fault 
and a blemish in character, and makes a contempt for older opinions 
a mark of weakness and slavishness of intellect. Time, it is true, 
may in a measure correct this error. False judgments will wear 
away, experience will outgrow hot resolutions and cool the mind which 
once threw them off. But is it not more than possible, that the char- 
acter which they have affected may have received their impression too 
deeply to admit of its being thus easily eradicated? At best it is in 
direct conflict with the method and aim of Collegiate training. Care- 
ful, correct, legitimate modes of thought—this it is, for one thing at 
least, which the University course makes effort to secure. And great 
as is the power of the established regimen, there is still an agency, 
before, behind, on every side of the recitation-room, which is silently 
and stealthily working out, through the wondrous channels of social 
life, results which lectures and lessons can never reach and neutralize. 
It is thus that these unrestrained habits unharness and unjoint the 
mental energies, breed extravagances of opinion, breed, not infrequent- 
ly, looseness of creed. Though presented under bewitching forms of 
liberality, originality, independence, does not the glittering and per- 
fumed casket hide an asp, deadlier than the historic one? 

And yet we do not deem this social life of Yale as on the whole un- 
fortunate or disastrous. It is impossible that there should not be, in 
the influence on one another of so many active and cultivated minds, 
something that is poisonous amidst much that is benificent. But, 
blended and tempered, as it is, with the conservative influences which 
rain down upon us from every clustering association of the past, 
which haunts, like a rustling angel, these sacred walls, from the 
daily discipline of the College routine, and above all from the charac- 
ter and example of those at whose feet we are proud to sit, it seems to 
give finish to an otherwise rugged and angular culture, to supply some 
of the deficiencies which a purely intellectual discipline cannot but 
leave in an educational system, and to pour over all a genial sympa- 
thy with life, and a hearty appreciation and enjoyment of whatever 
of cheerfulness and happiness it contains. E. B. C. 
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Biopsis. 


I stood high up a mountain’s rugged side, 

At early morn, ere yet the flaming wheels 

Of golden day had climbed the eastern hills. 
The first grey twilight-herald of the dawn— 
Was waging battle with the struggling stars, 
To drive them from the firmament, and make 
Room for his regal master’s stately course. 

In darkness and in silence all profound 

The earth lay far beneath, while, like a flood, 
The vaporous exhalations of the night 

Covered its surface with a mighty sea, 

That swayed against the mountain’s headlong walls, 
And laved its pillars with a noiseless surge. 
While here and there peeped up from ’mid the waste 
Some darker hill-tops, clothed with shadowy trees, 
Like a sea monster sleeping on the waves. 

The frosty breath of night was on the air, 

And chill and drear it soemed to stand and gaze, 
As if that hoar expanse were nature’s shroud, 
And hid a ghastlier blackness and decay 

From the sad ken. I stood and waited there. 
The sun slow-marching, like a conquering host, 
Was boding forth his course in blood and fire. 
A cloud lay floating on the horizon’s verge,— 
He fired it with a dart of ruddy flame, 

Then kindled others with the blazing torch, 
Which lit the vau!t of heaven with spreading fire, 
And hung an arch of triumph o’er his path 

Of purpling azure flushed with brightest gold. 
And now himself he comes,—a very god— 
Inscrutable refulgence! Light Divine! 

Serene of majesty, Being of power, 

With his mysterious presence reaching all, 

And silently to all imparting joy ;— 

The archetype of all-embracing Love! 

Before his gaze that murky flood of night 
Affrighted, fled from off the face of earth, 
Rolling its waves in dire confusion now— 

As shattered armies fly, in maddened haste, 
And trample down the foremost to the earth,— 
Then vanishing like smoke-wreaths into heaven, 
Wooing oblivion. Smiled the landscape now 
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In naked beauty, like an Indian bride 

Adorned in Orient pearls,—bright gleaming lakes, 
Strung on a silver thread—a glistening brook. 
The light-crowned hills lay sleeping near and far, 
Scattered at random all the country o’er, 

Dotted with houses, fields of yellow grain, 

And waving forests; here and there a spire 
Gleaming in sunlight like a torch of fire, 

Pointed to heaven with unfaltering beck; 

And village roofs were nestled at its feet, 

As humble souls are wont to gather round 

The great good man who points them to the skies. 
And there I sat and mused. How like my heart 
Was this dark landscape ’ere the sun of faith 
Dispelled the deathlike shades of unbelief, 

And smiled away the mists of torturing doubt! 
And this is life—to climb to soaring heights 

In pain and weariness, to leave behind 


The earth, though clad in beauty’s winning smiles,— 


And doubly sweet when love’s celestial light 
Shines on it from above, to rise toward heaven ; 
Rise by this toilsome path o’er rugged stones, 
Whose cruel edges tear the weary feet, 

By grasping thorny trees with bleeding hand, 
And trampling down the flowers that tempt delay! 
Say not, ‘A bitter fate!’ At every step : 


We mount from earth and near the peaceful skies,— 


Each added height extends the vision wide, 

And spreads new glories to the enraptured view, 
Vistas of beauty smiling to the soul 

Of love unspeakable and power divine, 

That love which calls us upward, and that power 
Which shall sustain us in each fainting hour; 

At length the steep surmounted. Life has reached 
Its consummation. Our long weary way— 

Grown wondrous short to retrospective view,— 
Ends on the dizzy summit of the crag, 

Which, broken off with overhanging front, 

Frowns down a precipice abrupt and sheer— 
Down, down, till distance paints the dark rock blue. 
At its deep base the ocean surges dash 

With angry rush, whose far-off murmur seemed 

As if the winds were whispering, “peace be still!” 
Eternity, that vast unfathomed sea 

Which stretches far as straining eyes can reach 

On every side, and Death, the headlong leap 

Into its fearful waters from the cliff. 
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Tis sun-set when we reach the last ascent 

And, worn with toil, we sit awhile to rest, 

Gazing at life’s steep pathway, then far out 

On the broad ocean, then the setting sun, 

With mingled thoughts of sadness, fear, and hope, 
Waiting, we know not, dare not think—for what. 
E’en while we wait, a friend beloved has risen 
And coming boldly to that fearful verge 

Gave one swift iook around, then made the plunge ; 
We shrieked—he heeded not—nor heard the sound, 
There is an awful moment of suspense: 

We hold our breaths in horror, till at length, 

A dull faint sound tells us that all is o’er. 
Benumbed and sick at heart with fear and wo, 
We trembling crawl up to the ragged brink 

And gaze in anguish down the dizzy chasm. 

No trace of him—and blacker seems the sea, 

As the cold wind bears up its mocking sound— 
A dreadful fascination chains us there, 

Till the brain reels and faints with giddiness 

Till with convulsive start we break away 

At last, and shuddering at the awful thought 

Of such a leap, weep bitter, bitter tears :— 

Tears for the lost one, tears of vain regret, 

And tears of horror and appalling fear, 

Nature recoils and struggles from her doom 

Till in the frenzy of despair we cry 

“If this be Death I cannot, will not die!” 


Look at the sun-set—see the stately dome 

Which vaults the monarch of retreating day,— 
With pillared shafts of porphyry and pearl, 

And frieze and arched roof of gleaming gold,— 
The center of the edifice which spans 

The occident horizon, piles on piles arise 

With spire, and dome, and tower, and massive gate, 
Shining as ’t were a sea of glass and fire! 

Sure Heaven has drawn aside the empyrean 

And rent the ztherial curtain of the sky 

Which bounds the vision of our narrow ken 

And gleams afar the Eternal City there! 
Look—look what glory! Hark those distant strains! 
Thence floating on the tranquil of the evening air— 
Hushed by whispers of its softest breath 

Now faintly echoing strains of rapturous song 

And harmonies too sweet for mortal ears! 

Oh let me lay this dull gross body down— 
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These sensuous ears obstruct those heavenly strains 
These eyes of flesh bedim, impede my sight. 
Almost I see the bright angelic throng 
Soaring amid yon towers of glowing pearl— 
Almost I see them beckoning to me! 
But ah this earthly body hems me round— 
Blind,—blind, and deaf, to all I fain would know! 
But listening there and gazing ever on, 
Soon I shall catch the burden of their song 
And see them beckoning me to come, come, come— 
Start up, and laying this poor body down 
Like an unseemly vesture, soar away. 
As the pet dove, who in the morn has flown 
From her loved lord, at eventide returns, 
And cn his welcoming bosom sinks to rest. 
October, 1859. 


The Last Champion of Truth. 


To the thinking Student-mind, delighting as it does in abstraction, 
this life is full only of motives. Substance and form fade away, and 
the airy fingers of thought detain the essence which moves men and 
matter, and yet like a god walks with majesty invisible through the 
bustle of the world. Such is the state we find ourselves in when we 
stand yet at the door of knowledge, when we have not gone much out 
of ourselves and entered into those fairer mansions which experience 
builds up for us out of men and books. But when we once get to 
dealing with thought and life, and endeavor to reconcile our theory of 
motives with the great tangle which confounds us both within and 
without, we are led to seek for cause beyond cause till we come at 
times to doubt existence altogether, because we cannot see why it 
should exist. And then returning again to the stubborn fact that the 
world is, we go out on to the furthest reach of motive and feel about, 
if in any way we may perchance catch a hold on the sure side and 
graft our little time on to its own stock, eternity. 

The lesson the world’s growth is, teaching is, that where we cannot 
explain we patiently believe ; that we cling to a divine theory even 
when we cannot carry it beyond the natural ; that we seize fast hold 
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upon what of good we are sure of, preferring it, though imperfect, to 
the perfect inadequacy of the worse ; in a word, that the highest pow- 
er for advancing every good thing seems imperfect and incompetent, 
How or why this is so we are unable to say, for it is one of the mys- 
teries of the divine plan which troubles us, like silent machinery whose 
motive power is unseen. Yet that it is so we must see, not only from 
the survey of present times but from the failures which history shows 
us have been made by what seems to us the most adequate of all 
causes. 

Truth, sitting on her white throne, forever would choose for herself a 
champion by whom the race of men might be turned to know their 
rightful allegiance and worship her majesty alone. Reason and Faith 
stood by her; the one a warrior clad in invincible armor, imperious, 
self-sufficient, the other a timid trusting maiden. First Reason came 
down to us. Out of the torpor of early barbarity came knowledge. 
The sphere of the mind enlarged in each succeeding period. One by 
one were grasped the clues of hidden things, and, following whither 
Reason led, the world advanced more and more to look toward truth. 
But every question as to existence, past, present, and future, whence 
came we, where go we, how shall we live here, stood unanswered. 
Yet here was the end of all inquiry, and hither the mind must come 
from whatever quarter of the world, to bind all creation into one 
great harmony, and make Reason master of all the way to truth- 
Reason saw these foes, and like a true warrior did not avoid them. In 
the groves of the Academy and on the painted porch he wrestled with 
thése invisible enemies fairly and long, and was overcome. For he 
smote the air and wounded only himself in his almost mad endeavors. 
Let our pitying wonder, as we look on the unsatisfied life of those 
earnest philosophers, make us love them. They did beyond their 
might, and failed because they were not gods. But we should not 
take up ourselves the weapon which even such hands could not wield. 
When Reason had thus failed the world despaired; for it seemed as if 
the end had been reached and proved only vanity. Then Truth sent 
Faith to take Reason by the hand and lift it up where alone it trod 
only the air. Men had learned their own weakness, and when it was 
said, reason as far as can be and then trust the divine word the rest of 
the way to Truth, the strong heart held up the weary head and took 
the soul close up to that great goal far off from which Plato died. 

The world never learnt another lesson half as deeply as that Reason 
alone is incompetent to sustain the burden of the highest progress. 
With the old philosophies went down that splendid civilization which 
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owed its grandeur to them. It was no slight thing to give up the 
growth of four thousand years, to see Greece enslaved and Rome bar- 
barized, to see even Socrates killed, and to realize that the smooth 
weakness of Cicero was stronger than the remnant of the old Roman 
character; but even this was not sufficient. Hard lessons have to be 
learned more than once, and the struggle which Greece saw, centuries 
before, began again in the western capitol, but with this difference. 
Reason now contended not to arrive at Truth, but to drag down to it- 
self that higher revelation of Truth, and the Romish church built it- 
self up by every victory which Reason thus gained over Faith, now 
for the first time contending. The purity which came from the lips 
of God must needs be explained away into the mud of dogmas. The 
crucifix must give satisfaction to the heart that could not believe what 
it could not see. Bread and wine must be flesh and blood, for the 
tongue must taste the risen Lord. And the sui-wearied conscience 
got so that it could not trust its burdens to the far-off invisible one, 
but must send them back up the fleshly ladder of priest and prelate 
and Pope and Peter, not even then realizing that they would ever 
come’ before any other than a fleshly judge. The whole spirit of the 
world grew to be as Schiller has written of it— 


What the heart is called on to believe, 
The eye must see. 


The Reformation reinstated Faith, and ever since it has been the 
ground-work of a progress which seems to bear in itself vital force. 
And while the careful systems of utmost reason only founded civili- 
zation to fail it in the day of need, our own age has a sure reliance on 
that divine idea which began its nobility and opens continually broad- 
er fields for growth, higher levels to be gained till we see, afar off, the: 
highest attainment, which is perfection. 

Though this is the general tone of the age, it is by no means fully 
recognized. Relying as much as every growth does on Reason, it is. 
but natural that often the finer powers should be overlooked, and that 
the pampered mind should feel itself all powerful. Sowe must needs 
in this later day have our Platonists, our philosophers, who feel that 
they must understand all, and so try to make systems of their own 
which may be on the level of their own powers. This is the spirit 
which each soul of us has in him. We say; AmI complete in my- 
self? We begin where we are; as we work out on all sides, we find 
ourselves insufficient, but still retain self-confidence, and so endeavor 
to narrow to ourselves what we should make a pattern to grow up to. 
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The world struggle of to-day is between a consciousness of weak- 
ness and proud self-reliance. A struggle, which was strongest when 
experience had not broken the sturdy young spirit, but which promises 
to grow weaker and weaker with each accession of wisdom, till at last 
perfect knowledge shall give to the right perfect strength. It seems 
as if the whole being of the Student urged him to rely on self. We 
worship our hero, and always feel that we are to be our own heroes, 
and that we must go forth to do battle for every noble thing, in our 
own strength. Failure and defeat at length come, and then some 
grow hard and bitter, for they have lost their only hope. Reason has 
failed to satisfy. Others make every discouragement which smites 
them, force them down from the height of self, only to arise again to 
the higher life where self is the means and not the end, and where 
Faith opens. to the soul breadths for growth which are part of the 
fields of Heaven. C. L. K. 


The Class of 1861. 


A FEw days since an elderly gentleman leaned over the fence-rail 
of the College green and inquired: “ Pray, who are these young men 
whom I have observed stretched for so many hours upon the grass, 
talking, laughing, smoking, sleeping? Pardon me—for I am a stran- 
ger—are they ‘ studients ?’ ” 

A voice borne on a gale, fragrant with Turkish, replied: “No, stran- 
ger; such they have ceased to be. These are they who have trav- 
ersed the whole curriculum of College discipline, and now, lustrous 
with the garnishing of well-earned fleece, lie here for awhile in repose 
—displaying 

‘The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.’” 


The man of seventy Summers departed satisfied, but for the fuller 
and more specific information of the flock itself, there have been col- 
lected the following items concerning what it has been—is—and may 
be. 
The Class of ’61 entered when the clouds of the financial storm of 
’57 were already threatening. Consequently its number was less than 
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years. At the beginning of the first term, one hundred and nineteen 
were enrolled on the College books, but before the end of the year 
this sum had been augmented by eleven and reduced by thirty-four. 
The following table shows for each year the number of all who have 
been in the Class during that time, with the respective accessions and 
losses. 


Freshmen. Sophomores, Juniors. Seniors. 
Whole number, 130 108 102 99 
Accessions, 11 12 12 1 
Losses, 33 17 5 3 


The entire number of those who have been connected with the 
Class during its course, is one hundred and fifty-five,—of these, ninety- 
seven graduate,—of the graduates seventy-four are original members. 
None have died in College, and (as far as can be learned) but two of 
those who had left. Two have attained double life by contracting 
matrimony. Here are the States represented at graduation : 


2| New Hampshire, ............ 3 
1| Pennsylvania, .............. 9 
1} District of Columbia, ........ 1 
2 


The average age of Sixty-One, on Presentation Day, was twenty- 
two years, five months, and sixteen days. The oldest man is twenty- 
nine years and ten months; the youngest, eighteen years and nine 
months. Of intermediate age, to half years, the numbers are as fol- 
lows : 


The tallest and shortest measures, in slippers, six feet three inches, 
and five feet three inches respectively. The heaviest weighs one 


that of any other Freshman Class which had entered at Yale for some ‘ 
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hundred and ninety pounds, and the lightest one hundred and ten. 
The figures below display some of the strong and weak points of the 
Class. 


2 
number addicted to .. 44 


It is said that the nine engaged are nine of the ten eye-glass wearers, 
while the six supposed to have claims to that distinction are made up 
of the remaining eye-glass man and the spectacle sporters. 

Sixty-One has devoted itself largely to boating. At the earliest 
opportunity Freshman year, it started four clubs. These clubs event- 
ually purchased six boats. The Lorelei Club was finally merged with 
the Nereid. First and last, eighty-five of the Class have belonged to 
boating-clubs, and of these eighty-five, sixty-eight have graduated. 

The Brothers gained a victory of thirty majority in the Class of ’61. 
This majority, among ninety-six graduates who are divided between the 
two societies, is reduced to eight. Prize debates have not gone 
uncultivated by 61. The number in both Societies who entered those 
contests Freshman year, was twenty-seven; Sophomore—fourteen : 
Senior—fifteen. 

The honor of starting the first Base-Ball Club at Yale belongs to a 
member of Sixty-one—the representative from Chittenango. During the 
first year (Junior,) of the existence of the Club, the game was prac- 
ticed with great zeal and success—almost to the exclusion of boating 
The subsequent year brought less fervor. Fifty-two of the Class at- 
tached themselves to the first Base-Ball Club. 

There have been several changes in College during the stay of 
Sixty-One. It was determined by the Class, very soon after entering, 
to revive the foot-ball game. So at a Class-meeting in which very 
small, light men talked of kicking the shins of Sophomores, it was 
voted to challenge the Sophomore Class to a great pedal conflict. 
The challenge ran as follows : 
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SorHomorEs ! 
The Class of ’61 hereby challenges the Class of ’60, 

to a game of Foot-Ball. Best two in three. 

In behalf of the Class. 


R. L. Chamberlain, 
James W. McLane, 
A. Sheridan Burt.” 


The Sophomores accepted the challenge in the following rejoinder : 


“Come, 
And like sacrifices in their trim, 
To the fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer you.” 


To our Youthful Friends of the Class of Sixty-One : 


We hereby accept your challenge to play the noble and time-hon- 
ored game of Foot-ball, and appoint 24 o’clock, P. M,, on Saturday, 
Oct. 10th, 1857, and the Foot-Ball grounds, as time and place. 

In behalf of the Class of Sixty, 
J.J. Post, E.G. Mason, A. C. PALFREY.” 


But the game did not come off. Before the appointed day, the Presi- 
dent announced that Foot-Ball, as a conflict between Classes, was 
abolished forever. 

During Sophomore Biennial, College was favored by the Class with 
countless variations of the sweet refrain, “Biennials are a Bore.” Pre- 
viously, those words had been associated only with Old Hundred and 
Coronation. But at that period they became cosmopolitan. All the 
hymns, from A to Izzard successively, were pressed into the service of 
that somewhat trite aphorism. Any tunes omitted had justice done 
them in that final ecstasy, “ What can’t be cured, &c.” 

At the beginning of Junior year, (fitting time!) that great reform- 
ation occurred, of having prayers and recitation after breakfast. We 
know not what Luther it was that achieved this success; but he can 
be sure that he has the gratitude of all coming Collegians—although 
his reward must be marred somewhat by the thought that a century 
and a half of graduates are shaking their prematurely hoary hair at 
him for not appearing on the stage before. 

With Sixty-One, too, occurred the change of extending Senior Bien- 
nial through six weeks instead of crowding it into three; and the final 
triumph of omitting all names on Presentation Day. Veritably, Sixty- 
One came for the good of Yale—justifying her motto, Od juiv pévouc. 
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In scholarship, Sixty-One can compare favorably with any Class 
which has yet graduated. The average mark of the Valedictorian is 
3.58, being .01 higher than that of the Valedictorian of ’57, who till 
now was considered the champion of high stand. The Philosophi- 
cals are five, but had 3.28 received that grade, as was the case in Fifty- 
Nine, there would have been instead, nine—a great excess over any 
other Class. High appointments are plenty—low ones at a discount. 
Perhaps, the Class was aptly described some time since by a Tutor— 
“a Class with a big bright head and a very long tail.” 

Sixty-One expects to devote itself to the following pursuits. 


Theology, - - - General Business, 10 
Law, - = = 36| Civil Engineering, - 2 
Medicine, - - - 6| Army, - - - 5 
Teaching, - - - 5| Undecided, - - - ll 
Liberal Study, . - 2 

A dark time, the present, to set out,—may the dawn which it pre- 
cedes be the brighter. P. & W. 

——ee« 


Hlemorabilia Palensia. 


This month has been, as it usually is, barren in matters of interest and importance 
to Yale Students. Weare led to believe, froma careful review of the meagre record 
which July presents, that this number of the Lit. is a valuable one for our friends at 
home, for they must certainly conclude from the apparent ‘‘even tenor of our way,” 
either that the rules of the Faculty are very stringent or that we are remarkably 
faithful Students. 

The Fourth of July, like all other things of its kind, which boast a loud report 
rather than a good one, has passed away, leaving no very visible traces behind it. 
Those of us who remained here, celebrated it quietly and with becoming sobriety. 
Although a time of common rejoicing, there was mingled with our jubilation a feel- 
ing of anxiety for result of the issues now pending in our country, which gave to 
the day a peculiar significance. 


THE CONCERT OF THE COLLEGE GLEE CLUB. 


We have chosen to designate this company of Student singers by this general 
title, because all College is grateful to them for the excellent music with which they 
have furnished us from time to time, and also feel a pride and, perhaps, some conceit 
in their success. The concert on the Ist of this month was well attended. The 
audience was one, which from an acquaintance with the parts to be performed, 
could judge discriminately of the merit of the singing. The approbation was 
most hearty and deserved. We learn that the concert, unlike nearly all other pub- 
lic College performances, except of course Wooden Spoon, paid. 
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PRIZES. 
The following prizes for declamation have been awarded to the Class of ’63. 

FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. 

lst Prize, E. B. Bingham. H. F. Dimmock. 

2d Prize, E. M. Booth. G. 8. Hamlin. 

3d Prize, L. T. Chamberlain. F. A. Emerson. 
THIRD DIVISION. FOURTH DIVISION. 

lst Prize, R. Parish. W. C. Whitney. 

2d Prize, F. W. Matteson. G. K. Tufts. 

3d Prize, J. F. Kernochan. W. G. Sumner. 


YALE SOLDIERS. 

The patriotism, which Yale Students have manifested, has not died out with the 
first moment of excitement, but burns as strong as ever in the hearts of all. The 
war still continues to draw upon our number. We notice that H. Brayton Ives, of 
‘61, is serving as Adjutant in the 5th Regiment of this State. H. H. Bloom, of ’62, 
also has a Lieutenant’s commission in Sickles’ Brigade. While their loss to a large 
circle of friends is to be regretted, we cannot but feel the warmest admiration for 
their self sacrificing and noble course. We learn through the kindness of Lieut. 
Sanford, formerly of ’63, that Moses C. Welch, Tutor at Yale in the class of 1850, 
is a private in the 2d Regiment of Kansas Volunteers. May his learning avail 
tlm much in his new calling. 


Gnitor's Cable. 


That man must be in an uncomfortable position, who with nothing to say and 
nothing to talk about is called on, before a large and promiscuous audience, to make 
aspeech. Imagine, then, my fellow students, the melancholy case of your present 
editor, who, with a more indefinite subject than the orator above mentioned, is forced 
to submit a few. wandering thoughts to the scrutiny of two or three hundred critical 
readers. Even the old Editor’s Table itself looks up at me slyly, as if every scar 
upon it possessed an eye, and insinuates that I am a strange hand. Although the 
hint must be acknowledgedeven in its double meaning, we shall, nevertheless, stick 
close as a brother to our quondam friend, who would be for shying off even now, 
were it not that old age and serious decrepitude have rendered the use of wooden 
legs a necessity toit. In time, however, we trust we may say to the old Table, that 

“We've been long together, 

Through cloudy and through pleasant weather- 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear.” 
Then my old friend will not look on me as mockingly as it does to night. In obedience 
however to the hidecus cries of the Devil, and with seeming morality cursing 
him for his impudence, we commence our weary journey in earnest. 

The sultry, hot weather of the last week has forced us all to lead a quiet, lazy, 
and economical life. Pedestrians, if in haste, are wont to moderate their gait in 
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proportion to the state of the temperature; if at leisure, they resort to a spacious 
cotton parasol for the protection of the body. Those of us who have been studying 
Astronomy this term, are quite agreed that if the sun is a distant luminary, it is 
also quite a constant and warm friend of our earth. Indeed, in this hot season it is 
impossible for Seniors to be dignified, Juniors grand, Sophomores boisterous, or 
Freshmen jubilant, without incurring a severe penalty. Our self-possessed and self- 
esteemed literary men, who parade the streets with a copy of Sir William Hamilton 
under one arm and Pickwick under the other, convert their own room into places 
of learning and amusement. Our Sophomore friends, who issue from Biennial Hall 
with woeful, sorrowful faces, must “nurse their wrath” in a cooler day. Warm 
weather, and indeed all New Haven weather, makes students usually very lazy and 
very wicked. If both of these qualities are virtues, our standard of excellence is 
very high. Accompanying this excessive heat there has arrived among us a stran- 
ger, hardly expected so soon, but, notwithstanding, very welcome to the numerous 
undergraduate astronomers of Yale. The Comet was first discovered by a member 
of ’62, at a time of night when a majority of the College Functionaries were buried 
in slumber. Looking upon the phenomenon with wonder and alarm, which bordered 
on superstition, the discoverer commenced swinging his hat and cheering vociferously, 
until his enthusiasm was abruptly terminated by the appearance of a College officer, 
who sternly reprimanded him for creating a disturbance; he faintly murmured, 
pointing to the comet, There! Look there! andshed tears of joy. Such is the sim- 
ple story of the comet’s discovery. Numerous observations have been made on it, 
but the fail being in syzygy, nothing very definite has yet been ascertained. The 
observations made here have been attended with any thing but satisfactory success 
thus far, the first three having been taken through the wrong end of the telescope- 
On account of the diurnal motion of the earth, also, it was found necessary for some 
one to put his finger on the comet at some particular point, in order to direct the 
instrument accurately. Fora long time, moreover, not being able to discover even 
the comet itself through the telescope, the observers were obliged to look for it with 
the naked eye, in order to reassure themselves that it was really in the heavens. 
At last, by means of a smoked glass, it was found that the comet was possessed of 
a split tail, the result, as it is believed, of some difficulty which was met in ascend- 
ing. Its apparent diameter has not yet been ascertained. It is supposed to move 
with inconceivable velocity, and some have even been led to think that a loud 
whizzing noise arose from its rapid motion, but it was afterwards discovered to be 
produced by one of the city steam fire engines. These are all the facts known at 
present concerning it, but as it is a matter of great interest to scientific men, it is 
probable that much reliable and important information will be collected. 

As the period approaches when the main part of Society campaigning takes 
place, the electioneering forces of Linonia and the Brothers seem to be concentrating 
their strength, cultivating their enthusiasm, and growing more determined to carry 
on a vigorous contest. By the adoption of the old, plain, and straightforward sys- 
tem of electioneering, both societies have avoided the anxiety and uncertainty which 
attended the recent experimental plan. They have saved themselves, at least, from 
the numerous objections which did and are liable to creep into the new system. 

We have been forced to make lately, quite an heavy expenditure in attending the 
theatre. Always supposing, heretofore, that members of the Press were invited 
guests on all occasions of public or private entertainment, we have been unpleas- 
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antly obliged to realize in several instances that we were mistaken. It may bea 
matter of interest to future Editors to state, that in no case has an official of the Lit 
been known to accept complimentary tickets and invitations. We hope those who 
may succeed us will bear this important traditionin mind. The honor and integrity 
of all concerned in this Magazine demand it. The Board, however, confess without 
a single pang of regret, to willingly spending a large sum of money within a few 
weeks in following the pleasant, yea fascinating amusement of the drama. Re- 
spectable people attended, and why should’nt we? It was, truly, quite a marvel to 
see such an audience gathered from this strict, careful, sober city of New Haven. 

Perhaps it may be well to congratulate our numerous Sophomore friends on the 
acquisition to their class of a new lobby member during Biennial. Sam can boast, 
if he has not scholarship, that he has not had a hat in two long years, so that the 
one he has recently purchased has all the requisite significance. As a College 
appendage, Sam seems to have a keen appreciation of the necessity of conforming 
to our customs. At least he may be said to respect, and as far as possible to imitate 
his patrons. May he find comfort and pleasure, “sub tegmine straw-hat.” 

The Regatta this year seems, as if by general consent, to have been relinquished- 
Boating at Yale, during this season, has not been entered into with the usual spirit, 
but has been made a matter of pleasure rather than emulation. The memory of 
last year’s misfortune at Worcester is already quite indistinct, and in a few years 
more, as the history of that contest becomes traditionary, we can safely entertain the 
conviction that we were then successful. Homer’s birth place was claimed by seven 
cities, and the truth has never revealed itself. We hope time and fate may serve 
the Worcester Regatta in the same way. We are fully convinced, however, that 
Yalensians have the material and they certainly have the determination, at some 
future day, to redeem our reputation and wipe out the old disgrace. 

We learn that a member of ’62, Frank Stanwood, has received a Lieutenant's 
commission in the regular army, and intends entering the service immediately. We 
hope he may do a saving work among the enemies of our government and bring 
many to repentance. He carries with him the warmest feelings of his own class 
and numerous other College friends who, while they will take the kindliest interest 
in him in his new sphere of action, also hope ere long to welcome him back to his 
Alma Mater. 

In a single week another class closes its active duties with College. The repu- 
tation which ’61 leaves behind will not soon be forgotten. There has rarely been 
a class which has so completely united dissimilar tastes, and so happpily reconciled 
conflicting interests as the present one: from this unanimity has arisen among all 
its members, an abiding, warm, general friendship. To those of us, who have 
been associated with them for three years, their separation from College will be a 
loss which we can never fill. All Yalensians will unite with us in earnestly wish- 
-ng them a God speed, wherever their lot may be cast. 

We, who are now approaching the last quarter of our College Course, will soon 
have to deal with sober, serious questions. For many years irresponsible, oftentimes 
careless and thoughtless in regard to the realities of life, we are but illy prepared 
to meet the issues which another year will hurry upon us. Now that we may seo 
plainly beyond our College course which, heretofore, intervening classes had caused 
to appear of indefinite length, we can in some measure feel the burden of our duty. 
It is impossible, perhaps, for us even now to know the meaning of our lives, but 
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we should strive so to scatter the seeds which ripen into manliness, that we do not 
reap a barren harvest. At least, let friendship and kindness so far enter into our 
daily life while we are together, that the coming year may be forever a sacred spot 
in our memories. 

Now wishing all our friends, subscribers and non-subscribers, a pleasant vacation, 
we touch our hat, with our usual grace, and make our most polite bow. 


EXCHANGES. 


Harper’s Magazine for June and July are on our table, full, as usual, of interest- 
ing and instructive reading. The University Quarterly has just been received. It 
offers an attractive table of contents. The Yale News Article, by J. P. Blake, 
of ’62, in a vivacious and vigorous style presents an entertaining review of the last 
three months record. We thank him for his friendly notice of the Lit. and cordially 
reindorse, all that he has said therein, concerning the relations of the two Boards. 
The Williams Quarterly is also before us, with a fine list of articles. The character 
of this College Magazine is now firmly established, and is such as entitles it to no 
second rank. The Harvard Magazine comes to us this month in rather a diminu- 
tive form. A monthly newspaper might well supply its place. Two of its four 
pages of reading matter are taken up with a personal explanation of one of the 
Editors, which is interesting, of course, only to Harvard students. The Magazine 
is troubled, we understand, from a source which is the bane of all magazines— 
delinquent subscribers. From its difficulties we may draw a lesson, which those 
who have the interest of the Lit, at heart, should weigh well. The Lit. seeks to 
represent the feelings of Yale Students only, and, as the exponent of distinctive 


College sentiment, it is of more value to us than any other College periodical can be. 
If it finally proves a failure, of which we have no apprehension, it will leave a void 
which we shall feel most sorely. Its support should be a matter of College patri- 
otism. Let every man make it such. 

Notice To Conrrisutors. The articles entitled ‘“Fanaticism in College,” and 
‘‘The Dream,” are respectfully declined. 


TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


The Board of Editors for the coming year take this occasion to offer the Yale 
Literary Prize, consisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five dollars, to the com- 
petition of all Undergraduates. No Student can be admitted, however, as a 
contestant for this Prize, except upon the following conditions; 1st, that he is a 
member of the Academical Department, and a subscriber to the “Lit.” for the year 
in which he writes; 2d, that his essay be a prose article not exceeding in length 
ten pages of the Magazine; 3d, that the production, over an assumed name, but 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real name, in full, of the competitor 
be sent in on or before Saturday the 12th of October next. All pieces, answer- 
ing these conditions, may be directed to the Undersigned. 

The Committee of Award will consist of two Resident Alumni and the Chairman 
of the Board, who will studiously avoid anything calculated to throw the least light 
upon the name of a single contestant, until the prize has been adjudged. 

J. P. TayLor, Chairman Board of Editors. 
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Page 369. In average age of Sixty-one, read one for five months; read twenty 
two for sixteen days. 


Also, in age of oldest, read three for ten months. 


THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Hale College. 


The Twenty-Sixra Votume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1860. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the MemorasittA YALensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 116 North College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Lirerary Macazixe,” New Haven, Conn. 
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